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COURTING  THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  VOTE 


“I’m  Indian  and  I  vote.”  This  slogan 
reminds  politicians  that  increased  participation 
Y  affects  close  elections.  The  slogan  reflects  not 
A  only  a  changing  history  but  a  new  awareness  by 
'k  politicians  of  Native  Americans  and  by  native 
h  people  of  their  political  leverage.  “We  have  seen 
y/  time  and  again  that  when  tribes  stand  up  as  an 

r  active,  voting  constituency,  they  gain  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  lawmakers  who  NEED  THEIR 
VOTES  to  keep  their  jobs,”  states  the  Native  Vote 
2004  team,  a  nonpartisan  voter  registration  and 
mobilization  campaign  sponsored  by  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  More  voter  participa¬ 
tion  can  bring  policy  changes  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
politicians  start  focusing  on  issues  of  importance  to 
native  peoples. 

More  Participation  Affects  Tight  Races 


In  recent  years,  native  peoples  have  become  more 
active  in  electoral  politics  as  voters  and  as  donors  to 
candidates  in  both  parties.  Native  Americans  show 
up  at  candidate  forums;  and  presidential  candidates 
now  ask  to  speak  at  their  annual  national  meetings. 
Researchers  with  the  First  American  Education 
Project  note  “the  dramatic  change  occurring  in  the 
participation  of  Native  Americans  in  the  electoral 
process.” 

While  comprising  less  than  two  percent  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  native  people  are  swing  voters  in  sparsely 
populated  states  where  they  live  in  larger  concentra¬ 
tions.  In  2000,  A1  Gore  beat  George  W.  Bush  by  just 
366  votes  in  New  Mexico  where  10.5  percent  of  the 
population  is  American  Indian.  Observers  attribute 
the  election  victories  of  Sen.  Johnson  (SD),  Sen. 
Cantwell  (WA),  and  Rep.  Herseth  (SD)  to  increased 


turnout  by  native  voters.  Sen.  Johnson  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  by  a  total  of  524  votes  in  2002  with  the  final  votes 
coming  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Victories  in  national  elections  inspire  hope  that  vot¬ 
ing  counts  and  galvanize  more  people  in  native  com¬ 
munities  to  vote.  For  Native  Americans  in  mral 
areas,  voting  can  require  a  big  commitment  of  time 
and  effort  such  as  driving  miles  over  rough  roads  to 
get  to  the  polling  place.  To  encourage  voter  turnout, 
one  politically  active  Navajo  family  in  eastern  New 
Mexico  regularly  sets  up  a  tent  near  the  polls  and 
serves  mutton  stew  to  reservation  voters  who  make 
the  effort  to  come  out  (Associated  Press,  7/27/04). 

New  Players  in  the  Political  Process 

New  political  awareness  of  and  by  Native  Americans 
is  evident.  Lobbying  by  tribes,  along  with  environ¬ 
mentalists,  recently  influenced  the  Senate  to  block 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  to  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  according  to  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  and  Congressional  Quarterly.  Sen. 
Brownback  (KS)  has  introduced  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  Apology  to  Native  Americans.  The  Mashantucket 
Pequot  tribe  in  Connecticut  is  helping  to  sponsor  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  In  1988,  there 
were  few  American  Indian  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  convention  and  none  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  (DNC);  in  2004,  there  were  72 
Native  American  delegates  to  the  convention,  20 
alternates,  and  four  DNC  members  {Navajo  Times, 
7/29/04).  According  to  a  reporter  for  Indian  Country 
Today  (7/29/04),  “the  Kerry  campaign  was  promising 
every  chance  it  had  that  if  he  won,  the  door  to  the 
White  House  would  be  open  to  tribes  as  never 
before.”  ■ 
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INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE  FLEX  THEIR  POLITICAL  MUSCLE 


“And  what  did  the  ‘Indians  ’  call  this  continent  before 
that  European  explorer  got  lost?  Why,....  ‘OURS,’ of 
course." 

Ishgooda,  senior  staff,  Native  News  (6/30/04) 

By  definition,  indigenous  people  are  original — not  immi¬ 
grants — to  an  area.  While  often  the  first  to  live  in  their 
lands,  indigenous  communities  often  have  been  margin¬ 
alized  and  ruled  by  officials  not  native  to  the  place  and 
dominated  by  subsequent  immigrant  cultures.  Outsiders 
have  viewed  them  as  conquered  minorities.  Paradox¬ 
ically,  indigenous  people  can  be  the  majority  population 
or  a  small  dying  group,  but  they  are  almost  always  vul¬ 
nerable  and  unheeded  by  decision  makers.  Governments 
will  build  dams,  for  instance,  without  consulting  those 
whose  villages  and  subsistence  livelihood  will  be 
destroyed.  Frequently,  indigenous  leaders  struggle  to 
find  a  balance  between  cultural  preservation  and  an 
improved  quality  of  life  that  can  come  from  the  larger 
society. 

In  a  heartening  new  trend,  indigenous  people  have  begun 
to  challenge  their  powerless  situation.  As  they  seek  self- 
determination,  indigenous  peoples  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
are  becoming  more  politically  active.  This  can  be  seen 
in  many  different  venues  and  ways; 

■  consensus  building  on  international  civil  and  human 
rights  for  indigenous  peoples; 

■  increased  communication  and  organization  among 
far-flung  indigenous  peoples; 
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■  mass  demonstrations  by  oppressed  groups  leading  to 
dramatic  change  in  government  policy  or  control; 
and 

■  campaigns  designed  to  give  voice  to  U.S.  tribes. 

International  Consensus  Building.  Some  political 
change  is  incremental.  After  decades  of  grassroots 
efforts,  in  2000  the  United  Nations  (UN)  finally  estab¬ 
lished  a  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues.  Quaker 
organizations,  such  as  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Quaker  Aboriginal  Affairs 
Committee  from  Canada,  and  some  of  the  larger  U.S. 
tribes,  such  as  the  Navajo,  participate  in  meetings  held 
by  the  UN  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  Populations. 
Composed  of  five  members  from  each  geopolitical 
region,  the  22nd  session  was  held  in  July  2004;  its  theme 
was  “Indigenous  Peoples  and  Conflict  Resolution.”  As 
many  as  1 ,200  people  gather  annually  to  discuss  univer¬ 
sal  concerns:  self-determination,  globalization,  land  and 
resource  rights,  environmental  exploitation,  native  lan¬ 
guages  and  culture,  and  intellectual  property.  One  goal 
is  the  adoption  of  a  “Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples.”  The  U.S.  has  not  yet  signed  on. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  also  is  deliberating 
an  “American  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous 
Peoples.” 

World  Wide  Communication  Networks.  As  the  UN’s 
International  Decade  of  the  World’s  Indigenous  Peoples 
winds  up,  more  cooperation  between  and  among  indige¬ 
nous  peoples  is  in  place.  Despite  the  slow  pace  in  being 
accorded  rights  and  recognition,  indigenous  representa¬ 
tives  have  come  together  at  global  gatherings  and  have 
taught  one  another  political  strategies  for  use  in  their 
homelands.  Exchange  programs  have  been  created;  for 
example,  the  American  Indian  Ambassadors  Program  for 
emerging  leaders  meets  with  representatives  of  45  Maori 
tribes  from  New  Zealand.  New  technologies  have  linked 
indigenous  sovereign  nation  to  sovereign  nation,  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  growth  of  a  worldwide  movement  of 
indigenous  peoples.  In  addition,  conllict  resolution 
efforts  have  begun  with  organizations  promoting  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  adversaries. 

New  alliances  have  been  fomied  as  well.  For  instance, 
when  the  progress  made  by  Australian  Aboriginals  was 
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threatened  by  a  decision  to  disband  the  aboriginal  com¬ 
mission,  the  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  visited  and  expressed  support  for  the  rights  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  land.  The  international  relief 
agency  Oxfam  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  contributing  to  an  indigenous  dialogue. 

Political  Awakening  and  Collective  Action.  Political 
action  for  change  often  grows  out  of  centuries  of 
injustice  and  distrust  of  the  ruling  political  order.  The 
future  of  some  indigenous  groups  may  depend  on 
whether  the  rich  or  poor  will  benefit  from  exporting  a 
national  resource  such  as  natural  gas.  Increasingly, 
indigenous  people  are  harnessing  the  power  of  political 
action  to  affect  national  government  policies.  In  October 
2003,  mass  protest  demonstrations  by  “los  indios” 
brought  the  replacement  of  the  president  of  Bolivia.  The 
creation  of  a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Ethnic  Affairs 
acknowledges  that  more  than  65  percent  of  Bolivians  are 
indigenous  Indian  people.  Since  the  uprising  in  Chiapas 
(Mexico),  the  Zapatista  movement,  an  indigenous 
political  movement  to  advance  the  cause  of  Indian- 
Mexican  citizens,  has  grown  in  strength  and  political 
recognition.  Many  of  Mexico’s  12  million  indigenous 
residents,  in  62  groups,  now  promote  Indian  self- 
government  rights.  Such  collective  action  is  happening 
in  other  countries  as  well. 

Political  Campaigns.  Here  in  the  U.S.,  there  are  562 
federally  recognized  tribes  but  there  are  also  pantribal 


Continue  Your  Good  Works 

There  need  be  no  end  to  doing  good.  You  can  assure 
your  support  for  our  Quaker  witness  in  Washington 
throughout  the  21st  century  through  a  simple  provi¬ 
sion  in  your  will  or  estate  plan.  By  naming  either  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  or  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund  in  your  will,  or  as  a  beneficia¬ 
ry  of  your  IRA  or  retirement  plan,  or  in  other  estate 
plans,  you  create  a  legacy  for  peace  and  justice. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite  the 
future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization.  And 
bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  become 
a  charitable  contribution  for  your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Tim  Bamer  at 
FCNL  (phone  1-800-630-1330  ext.  147,  or  email 
tim@fcnl.org). 


organizations  such  as  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI)  that  represent  Native  Americans  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  growing  strength  of  national  indigenous  organi¬ 
zations  has  enabled  more  political  strategizing  and  lever¬ 
aging  of  influence.  New  money  from  economic  develop¬ 
ment  including  gaming  has  brought  modest  political  clout 
to  some  tribes.  Broader  participation  by  indigenous  voters 
may  give  Indian  nations  more  of  a  voice  and  increased 
influence  in  national  policy  decisions.  Close  presidential, 
gubernatorial,  and  senate  races  have  revealed  that  a  high- 
er-than-usual  voting  turnout  by  tribal  people  can  make  a 
difference  in  results.  NCAI  has  pledged  to  bring  1  mil¬ 
lion  voters  to  the  polls  in  November  to  convince  Congress 
to  address  issues  of  concern  to  native  people.  ■ 


Important  Health  Report 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  July  2004 
released  a  new  report  documenting  the  “persistent 
discrimination  and  neglect  [thatl  continue  to  deprive 
Native  Americans  of  a  health  care  system  sufficient 
to  provide  health  care  equivalent  to  that  provided  to 
the  majority  of  Americans.”  The  report  “Broken 
Promises:  Evaluating  the  Native  American  Health 
Care  System”  is  available  on  the  commission’s  web 
site  at  www.usccr.gov.  The  new  report  issues  “a 
clarion  call  to  those  who  inexplicably  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  present  state  of  Native  American 
health  care  and  to  those  who  lack  the  commitment 
necessary  to  address  the  overwhelming  need  for 
clear  and  decisive  action.” 

The  health  care  report  follows  the  commission’s 
comprehensive  2003  overview  of  federal  programs 
entitled  “A  Quiet  Crisis:  Federal  Funding  and  Unmet 
Needs  in  Indian  Country,”  which  analyzed  health, 
housing,  education,  law  enforcement  and  agriculture. 
The  commission  argued  that  the  civil  rights  of  those 
living  on  tribal  lands  are  being  violated  by  the 
inequitable  allocation  of  public  resources:  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  receive  less  federal  sup¬ 
port  than  the  general  population  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  “A  Quiet  Crisis”  has  been  influential;  its  data 
and  conclusions  are  quoted  frequently  in  Congress. 
The  report  also  is  available  on  the  commission’s  web 
site  or  can  be  obtained  for  free  from  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  624  Ninth  St,  NW, 
Washington,  DC,  20425. 
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EXERCISING  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 


This  year  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  Indians'  right  to 
vote  in  federal  elections.  The  Citizenship  Act  of  1924 
first  recognized  American  Indians  as  U.S.  citizens.  For 
Alaska  Natives,  citizenship  recognition  came  as  the 
result  of  amendments  to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
passed  in  1936.  The  1965  Civil  Rights  Act  assures  that 
tribal  people  who  use  a  native  language  have  the  right  to 
voter  registration  materials  in  their  local  language  and  to 
assistance  from  bilingual  election  officials. 


Native  Vote  2004 
Every  Vote  Counts 


The  National 
Congress  of 
American 
Indians  (NCAI) 
has  mounted  a 
concerted 

campaign  to  get  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
registered  to  vote  and  to  get  them  to  the  polls  in 
November.  It  is  working  in  collaboration  with  regional 
organizations,  local  tribal  governments,  centers  serving 
the  Indian  population  in  urban  centers,  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  whose  focus  is  on  democracy 
initiatives.  The  effort  to  register  and  turn  out  large 
numbers  of  Native  Americans  is  being  implemented  on  a 
grassroots  level  with  NCAl’s  coordination  and  oversight. 
“We  have  made  a  visible  difference  in  key  elections  in 
the  past— and  it  created  a  huge  shift  in  the  way  tribes  are 
viewed,"  NCAI  says  on  its  “Native  Vote  2004"  web  site 
at  www.ncai.org/nativevote/. 

Speaking  of  the  effort  to  raise  voter  awareness  among 
Indians,  Vivian  Juan-Saunders,  chaiiAvoniiui  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  said,  “Our  people  turn  out  for 


tribal  elections,”  and  tribal  leaders  now  need  to  convince 
their  members  of  the  importance  of  having  input  beyond 
the  reservation  because  so  many  issues  are  controlled  by 
the  federal  government  (Capitol  Media  Services, 
7/16/04).  ■ 


VOTE  NOVEMBER  2, 2004 

Are  you  registered  to  vote?  Are  your  friends?  Is 
everyone  in  your  Quaker  meeting  or  church 
registered? 

FCNL’s  nonpartisan  VOTE  2004  campaign  can  help. 
Contact  FCNL  for 

■  Voter  registration  information  in  your  state 
»  Perspectives  on  the  importance  of  voting 
-  v^uestions  to  ask  candidates 

■  Local  organizing  packets 

■  VOTE  2004  buttons  and  stickers 

Join  FCNL's  VOfE  2{X)4  campaign  to  increase  voter 
registration  and  get  out  the  vote  this  fall.  Go  to 
www.fcnl.org.  Enter  your  zip  code  under  My 
Election  Information  to  learn  about  your  federal 
and  state  races  and  where  to  vote  in  your  area. 

CONTACT;  Tracy  Moavero  at  202-547-6{X)0  ext. 
104;  or  email  tracy@fcnl.org 


